THE   FUTURE   IN   EDUCATION

the Church of Italy knows its enemy), and also of the
moral and religious ideas 'with which Greek and Christian
thinkers tamed barbarism.

This country has so far escaped the contagion, and
foreign observers are right who regard England as the
country that, at however great a distance, comes nearer to
a Christian civilisation than any other. And yet, if our
Martian had visited England in pre-war days, he would
have noticed profound changes in its philosophy. What
would he think of the Daily Mirror and other papers, or of
the intelligence and energy which we devote to football
pools and the like? What would he suppose to be the view
of life which created those characteristic products of our
era, its advertisements, films and cheap press? Even if he
took up a respectable paper like The Times Literary Supple-
ment and noticed how largely our novels were preoccupied
with the sordid aspects of sex life, what would he suppose
the conscious or unconscious philosophy of the authors who
wrote and the public which tolerated them? He would
suppose that it had no philosophy at all; or at least that
many of its inhabitants were of the type which Plato calls
the c democratic man * and which Ibsen portrayed in Peer
Gynt. The essence of Plato's 'democratic man' is that he
has no ruling principle, no clear end, no standard by which
he approves or rejects except the impulse of the moment;
and his disease is that he does not know what goodness is,
has no real hold on it, and so drifts to and fro. It is almost
worse to have no principle than to have a wrong one. For,
as Ibsen remarked, if you are really good, you may go to
heaven, and if you are really bad, you may go to hell. But
if you are neither, the Button-Moulder will come for you
and put you into the scrap heap, to be melted down with
other worthless metal. Or, if there is no button-moulder,
a Hitler or Mussolini will come and do his work.
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